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LATIN AND THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 



By Heney W. Litchfield 
Amherst College 



The following outline is motived by the writer's belief that 
the methods and content of Latin instruction in most American 
liberal colleges are destined soon to undergo certain radical changes 
if that instruction is to make in future valid claim to the attention 
of any considerable number of undergraduates. This view 1 
is shared, I think, by many other teachers. In the hope that they 
will give these pages the benefit of their criticism I am offering 
them as an attempt to formulate in a reasonable way the main 
difficulties of the educational situation so far as Latin studies are 
affected, and to suggest practical means of meeting these. 

One's perception of the place of Latin in the liberal college is 
proportioned, naturally, in point of clearness and validity, to the 
definiteness of his thought about the function and methods of such 
a college. There are few of us Latin teachers, I believe — generaliz- 
ing somewhat widely from my own experience — who do not stand 
badly in need of a vigorous course of self-education 2 with regard to 
the aims and relevance of the teaching which, in co-operation with 
our colleagues in other departments, we are undertaking to give. 
To realize increasingly that with us the college will come first 
and the subject afterward; to cultivate with cheerfulness the faculty 
— if I may put it so — of seeing over our specialty, of seeing it, 
rather, in true perspective with its surroundings; to remind our- 
selves mercilessly that, as the two are brought together in college, 

1 Developed in its relation to recent educational discussion by R. K. Hack, 
"The Case for Humility," Atlantic Monthly, CXXI (February, 1918), 222-31. 

2 My own best textbooks have been C. F. Birdseye, Individual Training, in Our 
Colleges (1907) ; M. H. Morgan, "The Teacher of the Classics," in Addresses and Essays 
(1909), pp. 54-61; W. L. Phelps, Teaching in School and College (191 2); College and 
the Future (edited by Richard Rice, Jr.) (1915); W. H. Crawford, The American 
College (1915). 
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Latin is made for the student, not the student for Latin — these are 
attainments not easy for any of us, and they are really possible, I 
suspect, only as we come to understand and love the work of the 
college as an instrument of liberal education, and as interest in its 
work universal takes even rank for us with allegiance to our 
classics. 

The changes to be suggested for undergraduate courses imply 
some modification of the training of teachers in graduate schools. 
So far as the outline deals with these it takes account, further, of 
two allied considerations: (a) that the studies pursued in such a 
school by the intending teacher should bear a closer relation than 
in most cases at present to the instruction he is to give to under- 
graduates; and (b) that some direct training and suggestion as 
to the practice of teaching is desirable for college as well as for 
secondary-school work. 1 The relative importance of different 
departments of graduate instruction is not, of course, a subject 
for exact definition ; I have meant simply to suggest the desirability, 
in the case of most schools known to me, of a shift of emphasis 
corresponding to that which is here roughly sketched. 2 

It would be hard to trace to their sources the general ideas 
determining the program which follows. The beginnings of them 
were responsible for the choice of some subjects of my own college 
course; others date from advisory work with undergraduates at 
Harvard under the old elective system and the present plan of 
concentration and distribution; and they have all been greatly 
modified and denned by study of the "new curriculum" 3 which on 
President Meiklejohn's initiative is now in process of realization at 
Amherst. The materials for this outline have been talked over 
from time to time with friends, many of them teachers at Amherst, 
and any usefulness which it may be found to have will be due 
largely to their interest and encouragement. 

1 See R. W. Livingstone, A Defence of Classical Education (1916), pp. 269 S. 

a See p. 18. 

'Outlined in Amherst Graduates' Quarterly, II (1912-13), 56-73 (President 
Meiklejohn's "Inaugural Address," reprinted by Rice, op. cit.), and developed in 
Amherst College Bulletin, III, No. 3, January, 1914 ("Report of the President to the 
Trustees"); cf. W. H. Hamilton, "The Amherst Program in Economics," Journal of 
Political Economy, XXV (1917), 1-13. 
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Latin Studies in the Liberal College 

I. The purpose and methods of the training actually to be given 
by the liberal college 

A. Are hard to define; for undergraduate students naturally 
look for training both 

i. Technical, preparing directly for a vocation, and 

2. Non-technical — "liberal" — preparing for service to 

a) Society, apart from a special vocation, and to 

b) The individual self ("individual interest"). 1 

B. Vary according as the college seeks to provide, in pursu- 
ance of its policy toward 

i. Vocational studies, 

a) Only the liberal training, leaving technical work to 
the professional school 2 (the medical school, e.g., 
must teach its own advanced chemistry), but making 
due provision in disciplinary studies for development 
of the mental powers (for promoting ability to 
reason, e.g., in the philosophy of history, and for 
observational training in natural science) or 

b) Both technical and liberal training simultaneously: 
from considerations of equipment only the large 
college or the university can do this advantageously; 
and in pursuance of its policy toward 

2. Individual interests, 3 

a) Mainly courses looking more directly toward service 
to society, prescribed for all students, and others for 
election only incidentally, or 

1 Cf. President Eliot's phrasing of this distinction in Latin and the A.B. Degree 
(Occasional Papers, No. 5, in the publications of the General Education Board, obtain- 
able on application to the Board at 61 Broadway, New York City), p. 10: ". . . . 
Certain new conceptions have obtained a somewhat wide recognition concerning the 
function of education, and concerning the subjects through the study of which the 
educated young man may make himself most serviceable to the community in his 
after life, and at the same time procure for himself the best satisfaction in the exercise 
of his own powers." 

2 Cf. A. Flexner, The American College (1908), pp. 56 f. 

3 Cf. Flexner, ibid., pp. 136 ff. 
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b) Both such prescribed courses and as wide a range 
of electives appealing to individual tastes as the 
resources of the college may allow; again, only the 
large college or the university can follow the indi- 
vidualistic policy with advantage. 
C. May be designated briefly as "humanistic": an attempt 
to understand, in their bearing upon the individual and 
his fellows, the activities — political, social, moral, religious, 
intellectual, aesthetic — shared by all men. 

II. Humanistic discipline as thus suggested 

A. Is conveyed most directly and comprehensively through 
the humanistic sciences — the "newer humanities" 1 — which 
make a natural center for the liberal course above outlined, 
giving a scientific correlation of the scattered facts pre- 
sented by history and literature. 

B. Finds its most concrete exemplification in 

i. History, important as furnishing the material facts of 

experience in more or less second-hand form, and in 
2. Literature, important as 

a) Giving the authentic individual expression of life 
presented at second-hand by history, and 

b) In its artistic elements serving to refine the taste of 
the student, and 

c) Making a strong and varied appeal to individual 
interests. 

III. The importance of Latin studies in the humanistic program 
varies with the relevance of their content: the chief results 
sought from them 

A. Are no longer those most prominent with the secondary 
school, 2 since 

i. Their disciplinary value, in any case considerable, will, 
however, be incidental merely, the liberal college reject- 
ing purely disciplinary studies; 3 

1 Cf. C. H. Haskins in Crawford's The American College (1915), pp. 41-57. 

2 Cf. Livingstone, op. cit., pp. 245-57. 

3 Adopting an obvious solution of the difficulty made much of by Dr. Flexner in 
"Education as Mental Discipline" (Atlantic Monthly, CXX [April, 1917], 452 ff.) — a 
program of studies all of which shall be concerned with a reasonably valuable content, 
and a reasonable proportion of which shall combine with such content requisite general 
training in reasoning, observation, and the like. 
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2. Help derived for the mastery of English vocabulary is 
proportionately far greater in the earlier years of Latin 
study; and 

3. Greater proficiency in the use of Latin as a language 
than that gained in the secondary school will not be an 
important object with any considerable number of 
students in the liberal college. 

B. Are those corresponding to the aims of the liberal college 
as outlined, being attained through study of 

1. Roman literature — as a great literature, though not of 
the first rank — with especial attention to 

a) Form, to be apprehended mainly in the original, but 
also in English translations, as a means to 

(1) Aesthetic appreciation generally, and in par- 
ticular to 

(2) Sense for form in English, to be developed largely 
by translation from Latin into English and in 
individual cases by the reverse; and 

b) Content, 1 mainly as relevant to the aspects of 
Roman civilization suggested below; to be appre- 
hended both in the original and in English transla- 
tions; 2 and more particularly of 

2. Roman civilization or "history," with especial regard 
to its political, social, economic, educational, ethical, 
and religious aspects; to be prescribed in some form, 
either absolutely or, for students majoring in literature 
or philosophy, as an alternative with Greek civilization, 
since 

1 Cf. Livingstone, op. cit., pp. 261-64. 

2 Cf. a drastic but fair statement by President Eliot, op. cit., pp. 15 f.: "It is a 
fanciful idea that to understand Greek and Roman civilization and to appreciate the 
historians, philosophers, orators, military heroes, and patriots of Greece and Rome, 
one must be able to read Greek and Latin. The substance of Greek and Roman 
thought and experience can be got at in translations. It is only the delicacies and 
refinements of style and of poetical expression which are, as a rule, lost in translations." 
Tempered with "Le style, c'est l'homme," this view leads naturally to the compromise 
developed in the following pages. 
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a) Roman social conditions present perhaps the most 
valuable parallel or contrast in history to American; 1 
and 

b) The value of a study in broadening the mental out- 
look of a student varies in inverse proportion with 
its immediate application to his environment as 
regards time and place. 

IV. It follows that Latin instruction in the liberal college will, in 
practical adjustment, be organized, in line with the policy of 
the college toward 

A. Vocational training, if that policy 

i. Postpones such training to the professional school, as a 
series of non-technical courses in literature and civiliza- 
tion having regard only to service to society; the college 

1 Cf. President James, of Illinois, in Value of the Classics (Princeton, 1917), p. 188: 
"The study of Roman history — which I am sure I should never have been able to 
understand in any such way as I think I understand it, without the study of Latin 
stretching over six years — has been to me an abiding source of strength for all my 
work. The study of a civilization which in a certain sense represents to us a closed 
cycle is full of helpful suggestions. At least it has been so to me, and I am free to say 
that the study of Roman institutions, Roman law, Roman history, Roman life, has 
been distinctly more valuable than a corresponding study of things German, to which 
I have also given much attention and from which I have derived great benefit." The 
claims of both Greek and Roman civilization are stressed by President Lowell (ibid., 
p. 167): "The problems, social, political, and international, that forced themselves 
upon antiquity are on the whole nearer to the ones that we face, and still more shall 
face, than are those of any intervening period." For a discussion and comparison of 
these claims see Livingstone, op. cit., especially chaps, iv and v: "In studying the 
classics we are acquiring standards independent of our own age and its prejudices, 
by which to judge ourselves and it. Without some such standards we are like boys 
who have been brought up entirely at home and have never been disciplined by coming 

to know dispositions and ideas and habits foreign to a narrow circle We are 

driven to Greece and Rome. Not only are they ' two cities set on a hill, which could 
not be hid; all eyes have seen them, and their light shines like a mighty sea-mark into 
the abyss of time.' But nowhere else in European history shall we find two civilisa- 
tions which satisfy the necessary conditions. They, unlike the states which grew up 
on their ruins, have run their Ml course from start to finish; they have been judged 
and heard the final verdict of time; because they are dead their history excites little 
prejudice and passion, and they resemble us sufficiently to admit of comparison, yet 
are sufficiently different to allow a contrast. There is no other Western civilisation 
of which this can be said." President Eliot's remarks on the British Empire in this 
connection (op. cit., p. 13) fail to take account of the fact that as a more complex and 
still existent system its availability for college study will be correspondingly less. 
Cf. Livingstone, above, and below, p. 14, n. 1. 
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will not pledge itself to provide for specialized training, 1 
and, inasmuch as a curriculum so organized provides 
incidentally ample material for the satisfaction of 
individual interests, will offer other Latin courses only 
if resources are abundant. 2 
2. Seeks to combine such training with liberal studies, as a 
series of non-technical courses in literature and civiliza- 
tion — as above (IV, A, i) — supplemented yearly or in 
alternate years by a course in linguistics and com- 
position; and in line with the policy of the college 
toward 
B. The importance, for knowledge of a civilization, of attention 
to its authentic individual expression in its literature, as 
i. A four years' non-technical course of reading in Latin 3 
and of general literary and historical study, to be 

a) Prescribed for all students in the first two years or in 
the first year only, or 

b) Prescribed as an alternative with Greek in the first 
two years or in the first year only, or 

c) Elective throughout; and 

2. A year's course of historical study of Roman civilization, 
supplemented by reading in translation of Latin authors; 
not open to Seniors; prescribed 4 for 

1 Cf. A. Meiklejohn, "The Values of Logic and the College Curriculum," Religious 
Education, VII (April, 191 2), 65 ff. 

2 Cf. L. F. Snow, The College Curriculum in the United States (1907), p. 177; and 
President Lowell's report for 1915-16 {Harvard Alumni Bulletin, January 18, 1917), 
pp. 13-15. 

3 The amount of reading in Latin to be prescribed in the liberal-college course 
will vary, naturally, with local conditions and aims, perhaps beyond the limits sug- 
gested below. My own preference would be for a year or two of alternative prescrip- 
tion; aside from the importance of such reading for historical study it would (a) insure 
the student's introduction to the reading of Latin as literature, and (b) avoid an 
educational "dead-end" (Eliot, op. cit., p. 16) — the desirability of intensive study of 
Latin or Greek, or both, as a preparation for the work of the liberal college at least, 
being taken for granted; cf. James, in Value of the Classics, p. 188, and passim. 

4 That is, I would propose for the liberal-college course a greatly increased empha- 
sis on Roman "history" (civilization), at the expense, if necessary, of attention to 
Roman literature. It is perhaps not needful to add that a like emphasis would not 
follow for Greek. 
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a) All students who have not elected three years of the 
Latin reading course; or for 

b) All such students who have not elected the corre- 
sponding course 1 or courses in Greek — such course 
or courses to be prescribed for students majoring in 
literature or in philosophy. 

V. The four years' reading course will, as regards content and 
method, provide 

A. In each year for a threefold division of material: 

1. Reading in Latin of selections only, the mere reading of 
large quantities of Latin being 

a) Irrelevant, for the main purpose 2 of this work is 
(1) Not language study, since 

(a) Latin as a disciplinary subject gives way in 

college to other studies, and 
(&) In the case of a typical student of the liberal 
college the aim is not to enable him to read 
more freely and more extensively — "at 
sight" — in Latin; 3 but 

1 The main interest in the course on Greek civilization to be literature and phi- 
losophy; in that on Roman civilization, political, social, and ethical development. 

2 Not inconsistent with the appreciation of literary form (above, p. 10, B, 1, a, 
and p. 15, 1 b); but cf. H. W. Johnston, The Private Life of the Romans (iao3),p. 15: 
"The literary criticism which was once taught exclusively in connection with classical 
authors and which claimed so large a part of the time allotted to classical study has 
found a more appropriate place in the departments of English that were hardly known 

a generation ago Modern theories of education, which have narrowed the 

stream of classical instruction only to deepen its channel and quicken its current, have 
caused more stress to be laid upon the points of contact between the ancient and the 
modern world. The teacher of the classics has come to realize that the obligations of 
the present to the past are not to be so clearly presented and so vividly appreciated 
in connection with the formal study of art and literature as in the investigation of the 
great social, political, and religious problems which throughout all the ages have 
engaged the thought of cultivated men." 

3 "Sight reading " reasonably adapted to the degree of proficiency already attained 
by the student remains in any case, of course, the most valuable means of testing his 
ability, and should be employed with decidedly greater enthusiasm than is evidenced 
by most colleges at present. 
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(2) Understanding of the essential character of the 
work, the author, and contemporary civilization; 1 
for which purpose the reading of selections, 
supplemented by reading in English translations, 
will be ample, since 

(a) For example, a few hundred lines in Latin of 
the Georgics or of Lucretius are for practical 
purposes as good as much more in Latin to 
give the essential spirit of the poem; and 
since, in line with this illustration, 

(b) The greater part of Latin literature may be 
apprehended about as well in translation, 
after a specimen of the style to show what 
this is like: for example, Cicero's and Pliny's 
letters, Caesar, Cicero's essays, Suetonius; 
most of Lucretius; hardly so, Livy; less so, 
Tacitus; not Virgil, Horace generally, 
Lucretius in parts, Catullus — nor poetry in 
general. 

1 Cf. E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism (ion), p. 1: "In the generations preceding 
our own, classical study has, to a large extent, attended to form rather than to matter, 
to expression rather than to content. Today it is beginning to take a wider outlook. 
We are learning to look on literature as an unveiling of the human mind in its various 
stages of development, and as a key to the true meaning of history. The literature 
of Greece proper does not cease to attract us by its originality, charm, and variety; 
but the new interest may yet find its fullest satisfaction in Roman literature; for of all 
ancient peoples the Romans achieved most, and their achievements have been the 
most enduring. It was the Roman who joined the ends of the world by his roads and 
his bridges, poured into crowded towns unfailing supplies of corn and perennial streams 
of pure water, cleared the countryside of highwaymen, converted enemies into neigh- 
bours, created ideals of brotherhood under which the nations were united by common 
laws and unfettered marriage relations, and so shaped a new religion that if it shattered 
an empire it yet became the mother of many nations. We are the inheritors of 
Roman civilization; and if we have far surpassed it in scientific knowledge and material 
plenty, we are not equally confident that we possess better mental balance, or more 
complete social harmony. In this direction the problems of Roman life are the prob- 
lems of Western life today; and the methods by which they were approached in the 
Roman world deserve more than ever to be studied by us. Such a study, if it is to be 
in any sense historical, must break through the convention by which ancient Greece 
and Rome have come to be treated as a world apart; it must seek its starting-point 
in the distant past, and count that of chief importance which will bear fruit in the ages 
that follow." 
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b) Impracticable, from lack of time; for this reason the 
reading in Latin will consist only of passages at once 

(1) Masterpieces of style, and 

(2) Interesting to the majority of students; 1 the 
work in other important authors to be managed 
in various ways. 

2. Reading in translation of parts of authors not read in 
Latin 

a) To give the full content of worth-while authors; in 
most cases such reading will be obviated by sum- 
maries. There will be, for example, no use to read 
historians or letters so; and 

b) To supply important passages for which there is 
not time otherwise. 

3. Reading of historical discussions. There is need for 
definite synopses and reviews correlating the authors 
read. The course must be shaped, not primarily 
according to difficulty of authors and of literary forms, 
but with regard to the development of civilization in 
its larger movements. These are not apprehended by 
mere scattered, desultory reading: in the philosophy 
of history, for example, no adequate attainment will 
result from the reading of Livy or any purely narrative 
historian. Such assignments will include both 

a) Literary discussions: books like Froude's Caesar, 
Boissier's Tacitus, Mackail's Latin Literature, and 
histories of literature in general; and 

b) Books on Roman life and thought, dealing with 
aspects 

(1) Material: geography; political: foreign rela- 
tions, social orders; economic: houses, dress, 
occupations, trade; and 

(2) Spiritual: education, amusements, religion, 
ethics, ideals, character of age. 

1 A subjective standard; but some cardinal principles hold: that they will prefer 
the concrete to the abstract; the individual and specific to generalities; a direct, con- 
cise style to a diffuse; biography and narrative to the essay; broadly speaking, the 
ilterature of action to that of reflection. 
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B. In successive years for study of the following authors and 

topics: 

i. In the first and second years a discursive treatment of 
the chief periods in Roman history, with illustrative 
readings, which may be tentatively arranged thus: 1 

a) The Middle Republic: 2 Plautus (Rudens?), 3 Terence 
(Adelphoe ?) , Livy (passages relevant to his main 
interest, quae vita, qui mores fuerint) ; 4 

b) The Ciceronian Age: Cicero (Verrines, especially the 
Actio Secunda, treated as a political pamphlet), 5 
Catullus; 

c) The Augustan Age: Horace {Odes, with a few only 
of the more interesting Satires) f 

1 The common practice of reading prose in the first semester and poetry in the 
second is perhaps open to question. Why not catch the student's attention with 
Horace's Odes or Plautus' Rudens at the beginning of the year and open the way for 
some prose reading of equally vital, though perhaps less obvious, interest ? Of course 
it must be seen to that the content of the prose set shall have independent value. 
Perhaps the best solution will be to combine in rather brief selections prose and verse. 

2 As representing the highest development of distinctively Roman civilization — 
in the Latin courses of most colleges at present a much slighted period — cf. G. Ferrero, 
Greatness and Decline of Rome, I, 1-34; H. L. Ha veil, Republican Rome, pp. 123 f.; 
W. E. Heitland, The Roman Republic, I, pp. 175 and 354 f.; W. M. West, The Ancient 
World, p. 357. It seems to me beyond question that the greatest value of Livy to 
college students will be in this connection; Plautus and Terence, read collaterally 
with Mommsen, Book III, chap, xiv, may be used as interesting illustrations of Greek 
influence upon Rome. 

3 The setting and the parallel with Shakespeare's The Tempest make this perhaps 
the most effective introduction to Latin drama; if the cantica are omitted it may be 
used with advantage for reading at sight. 

« Praef. 9; I have made some progress on such a selection, and should be grateful 
for notice of any editions based on a like principle. 

s Cf. Heitland, op. cit., Ill, 20: "The great written speech, supposed to be deliv- 
ered on the second hearing of the case .... was a political pamphlet in the form of 
a fictitious oration." So Mackail, Latin Literature, p. 67: "The cause turned on 
larger issues than his [Verres '] particular guilt or innocence. The whole of the material 
prepared against him was swiftly elaborated by Cicero into five great orations, and 
published as a political document. These orations, the Second Action against Verres 
as they are called, were at once the most powerful attack yet made on the working of 
the Sullan constitution, and the high-water mark of the earlier period of Cicero's 
eloquence." 

6 Cf. above, p. 15, n. 1. College catalogues for the last twenty years show a steady 
decrease of attention to the Satires. 
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d) The Early Empire: Tacitus (selections from A gricola, 
Histories, Annals, on much the same plan as with 
Livy), 1 Pliny {Letters, mostly in translation). 
2. In the third and fourth years an intensive development 
in detail by periods, with special provision for impor- 
tant phases of civilization; for example 

a) Convenient periods : B.C. 700-500, 500-250, 250-100, 
the Ciceronian, the Augustan, the first century a.d. 

b) Significant topics, about many of which the majority 
of students now come out uninformed: Stoic — as 
well as Epicurean — philosophy at Rome; the agri- 
cultural problem — -city and country; the coming in 
of Greek influence; the old Roman religion and its 
later developments; the significance of emperor- 
worship; Roman prohibition of free speech, in 
connection with the drama. 2 

Latin Studies in the Graduate School 

I. The aim of Latin instruction in the graduate school may be 
most comprehensively defined as the training of 

A. Teachers for the liberal college; 

B. Scholars to produce for college graduates and for the 
general public; 3 

C. Scholars 4 to provide tools for A and B ; 

D. Students desiring to pursue the subject for its own sake, 
as an individual interest or "hobby." 

[Topics II-V offer a tentative definition of the scope and methods of 
training looking toward these objectives, considered in reverse order.] 

1 Cf. H. Fumeaux, The Annals of Tacitus, I (1896 2 ), 27-37; Agricola 1-5, 39-46, 
and Hist. 1-3 might be read as an introduction to relevant passages from the Annals. 

2 In the later years of the course much more may be done, naturally, with drama 
as a phase of social development; a suggestive parallel is at hand in the influence of the 
theater and its by-form the "movies" on contemporary American society. 

> Cf. W. W. Fowler, Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero (1909), p. viii: "I 
firmly believe that the one great hope for classical learning and education lies in the 
interest which the unlearned public may be brought to feel in ancient life and thought." 

* Also teachers for the graduate school; but graduate study seldom leads directly 
to such teaching. 
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II. Courses and equipment not important for A, B, and C — 
providing, that is, for highly specialized or occasional inter- 
ests — might be maintained by one university in the Atlantic 
and one in the Pacific states; this would be hardly a proper 
use of a general university or college endowment. 

III. In the typical comprehensive graduate school — that which 
undertakes C as well as A and B — there will be a marked 
increase, in comparison with present conditions in most 
schools, of courses and equipment dealing with Roman 
civilization, notably political and social history, economics, 
education, and religious and ethical development. On the 
other hand, many subjects no given prominence in graduate 
work must yield place correspondingly, for 

A. The disproportionate emphasis accorded them during 
the last half-century in conformity with the practice of 
German universities has resulted in an excessive develop- 
ment of these sciences as contrasted with the humanistic 
studies mentioned above; and 

B. In any case, apart from a need of making up lost ground, 
they deserve comparatively less stress than is now gener- 
ally given them, in the training of the scholar whose main 
production is to be technical, as well as of the popularizing 
scholar and the college teacher. 1 Hence there should be a 
marked decrease, even in the graduate school which con- 
templates the needs of the intending technical scholar, of 
attention to such departments as formal grammar, com- 
parative philology, metrics, text criticism, paleography, 
epigraphy, numismatics, and the technical aspects of 
sculpture and architecture. 2 These should be presented 
very cursorily to the majority of students in the typical 

1 In editing a Latin author, for example, I am sure that better work would 
result from more attention to Roman education, social adjustments, and ethical 
ideals, and less to historical Latin syntax, metrics, text criticism, or epigraphy — 
important as these are — than the majority of students will be led to give, at present, 
in the American graduate school of classics. 

2 Lest an animus against the offending subjects be suspected, it may not be out of 
place to add that the writer's chief interests in the field of graduate studies have been 
paleography and metrics. 
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graduate school; they might be kept up at their present 
highest development by, for example, perhaps two uni- 
versities in the Atlantic states, with the intention that 

1. Students wishing to specialize for production in one 
or more of them should take a year's course at such a 
university on the old plan of study in Germany; and 
that 

2. Students wishing to develop these subjects princi- 
pally should normally choose such a university as 
their headquarters. 1 

IV. The training of the popularizing scholar, which will be mainly 
on the same lines 2 as that of the college teacher, will provide 
for a threefold division of material: 

A. Literature: not in "reading courses," or at least with 
much fewer meetings, for general direction of thought 
about the works read — resulting in almost the same treat- 
ment as in a general course on the history of literature; 
no critical attention to be given to the transmission of the 
text, little to language and meter. A proper arrange- 
ment might be: a course in drama, in history, in epic, 
and the like. The work of such a course, and in line with 
it the student's plan for independent study, would include 

1. Wider reading in Latin works and authors: there will, 
however, be no object in reading, for example, all 
Martial or all Livy in Latin; Cicero's philosophical 
works, again, may be glanced over in summary or in 
translation, with reading of some passages in Latin ; and 

2. Further and fuller acquaintance with books like Sellar 
on Virgil, Bury's Ancient Greek Historians, Boissier's 

■The difficulty of persuading the universities to agree upon such a division of 
labor might be less than one would at first anticipate; it cannot be too keenly realized, 
I would urge, that a university may look to leadership in humanistic studies directly in 
proportion as it turns to these, at the expense, naturally, of attention to the specializing 
sciences mentioned. 

2 It may include consideration of popularizing technique — that is, of effective 
methods of presentation, to be illustrated in books like Fowler's Social Life, Boissier's 
Cicero and His Friends, and Dill's Roman Society, as the intending technical scholar 
is now offered guidance in the preparation of a thesis. 
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Cicero and His Friends, Cruttwell's and the larger 
histories of Roman literature. 

B. Civilization: presented fully in courses, with direction of 
reading in important discussions like Dill's and Fowler's. 
The central topic may be political history treated from 
the social, economic, and constitutional points of view; 
with this will be correlated, either as independent courses 
taken later or as related studies under each period : com- 
merce, finance, trades; education; amusements; religion 
and morals; ideals, interpretation of character of period. 

C. Philology, in the narrower sense : a sketch of the history of 
classical studies; a general survey only — occupying per- 
haps one-fourth of the student's time given to courses 
during two years — -of methods in, and means of approach 
to, epigraphy, paleography, text criticism, meter and 
dialects, and archaeology; a careful and methodical 
introduction to periodical literature, both scientific and 
popular. 

V. The training outlined under IV will be supplemented in the 
case of 

A. Students intending to teach in college, by 
i. A full review of grammar and meter; 

2. Practice in writing Latin; and 

3. Extended discussion of methods in teaching, 1 with 
practice if possible. 

B. Students intending to teach in secondary schools, by 

1. A thorough review of grammar; 

2. Practice in writing Latin; and 

3. Careful consideration of methods in teaching. 

[Such students, having as a rule less time to spend in the school, will 
naturally give less attention to philology in the narrower sense, and in general 
will receive a less thorough preparation under IV.] 

1 It would be hard to overestimate the value, for example, of an adaptation to 
college teaching of the principles underlying such treatments as W. E. Chancellor, 
Class Teaching and Management (1910), pp. si f-5 or C. P. Colgrove, The Teacher and 
the School (1910), Part III, pp. 206-345. See Livingstone, op. cit., pp. 269 ff. 
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VI. Upon the satisfactory completion of reasonable requirements 
in the foregoing studies the graduate student may receive, as 
indicating his qualification 

A. To teach in a liberal college, a degree corresponding to 
that of M.A., but representing a somewhat higher attain- 
ment than under the present system; as a rule, only 
candidates who have this degree should be accepted for 
such positions. 1 

B. To give graduate instruction, a degree corresponding to 
that of Ph.D., but normally attained rather later than at 
present — that is, some time after the beginning of teaching 
in college — when the candidate has made an approved 
contribution to scholarship in scientific or in popular form. 

VII. It is evident that as the aims and methods here outlined 
may come to prevail in Latin instruction the equipment of 
teachers trained under the former system of graduate study 
will be found correspondingly defective. Philology in the 
narrower sense, that is, proves to have been mainly a dis- 
ciplinary study. But it remains true that under present 
conditions the teachers of Latin, as a class, will be the most 
available members of the community to serve as interpreters 
of Roman culture. Such deficiencies of training as exist must 
be recognized as unavoidable, and these made up by study 
and work with classes. 

VIII. The changes here forecasted for higher Latin studies have 
been treated thus far as forced upon the graduate school 
mainly by the requirement that it prepare teachers more 
adequately for work in the modified program of the liberal 
college, and upon the Latin departments of the colleges by 
the community's insistence that their teaching shall have 
greater relevance to the increasingly dominant purpose of the 
liberal college — service to society. It will be of interest to 
teachers of Latin to consider these changes from the stand- 
point of their personal preference, and to ask whether "the 
cause of the Classics" and the best things which it implies 
* Cf. Flexner, The American College (1908), pp. 183 ff. and 216 ff. 
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are furthered by them. An answer to the question may best 
be reached through a partial review of the more recent 
history of Latin studies in the American college: 1 
A. In the college of 1850 

1. A relatively small proportion of the community was 
represented, for 

a) The material wealth of the country was not great 
enough to encourage a wide diffusion of liberal 
education, 

b) Preparation for most vocations took the form of 
apprenticeship, and 

c) Tradition prescribed what corresponded to the 
liberal education as a preliminary to certain 
' ' learned professions ' ' ; while 

2. Latin studies occupied a relatively prominent position, 
for 

a) They profited by the tradition, descending from the 
universal currency of Latin in mediaeval times, 
that high proficiency in it was an essential for all 
educated men, 

b) Most of the students were looking forward to a 
profession for success in which a considerable 
attainment in Latin was held essential, and 

c) Literature studied from the stylistic point of view 
held a leading place in the curriculum. 2 In the 
community of 1850, therefore, while Latin scholar- 
ship was held generally in higher regard than now, 
it was not much more widely diffused: it was a 
greater factor in the colleges, but the colleges were 
a smaller factor in the community. Its claims to 
attention, moreover, were faulty, in that 3 

1 C. F. Thwing, History of Higher Education in America (1906), pp. 300 ff., 430 ff.; 
C. F. Birdseye, Individual Training in Our Colleges (1907); L. F. Snow, The College 
Curriculum in the United States (1907); W. T. Foster, Administration of the College 
Curriculum (1911); I. Sharpless, The American College (1915), pp. 107-34. 

2 Cf. above, p. 13, n. 2; Flexner, The American College (1908), pp. 35 ff. 

3 Cf. above, under A, 2. 
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(1) As a language it no longer deserved the place 
which its ear her currency had then assured it; 

(2) The attainment in it desirable for the "learned 
professions" in question was coming to be 
considerably less than public opinion held 
generally; while 

(3) As a literature it was surpassed by Greek and 
by several modern literatures. 

B. In the college of 1880, as compared with that of 1850, 

1. An increasingly greater proportion of the community 
was represented, for 1 

a) Wealth had increased, 2 

b) A college education came to be esteemed as a pre- 
liminary to more occupations, and 

c) There was a marked decrease in the prestige of the 
" learned professions" and in the feeling that liberal 
education was their prerogative; but 

2. Latin studies had lost little of their ascendancy, for 
they 

a) Were maintained by the force of inertia, 

b) Were stimulated by application to them of the sci- 
entific method, largely on German initiative, and 

c) Had to meet but a slight increase of competition. 3 

C. In the last years of the nineteenth century Latin studies 
had lost ground — a loss evidenced in withdrawals of pre- 
scription — for 

1. Their positive claims were disallowed, 4 because 
a) The force of the mediaeval tradition had largely 
ceased to be felt, 

1 Cf. p. 22, under A, 1. 

2 Cf. Thwing, op. (.it., p. 432. 

3 English and modern languages, the chief rivals, basing their claims to attention 
largely on the same literary and stylistic grounds as Latin; cf. above, p. 13, n. 2, and 
below, C, 2, a and D, 2. 

* Cf. p. 22, under A, 2. 
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b) Their vocational usefulness had diminished, and 

c) The increased registration of the colleges repre- 
sented a class of students who found Latin irrele- 
vant to their interests; while 

2. Their position was contested by a great influx of other 
subjects, 1 

a) Notably by the "natural sciences," with which they 
had almost no common ground of content, and 

b) Less markedly by the "humanistic sciences," 
developed later by the retarded application of 
scientific methods to the difficult field of human 
experience. 

D. In the last decade, while the status of Latin scholarship 
itself has not greatly changed, yet certain educational 
tendencies which have direct bearing on that status have 
become dominant in the program of liberal studies rep- 
resented by the A.B. degree: 

i. The old system of partial prescription regained much 
of the ground which it had lost, through the institution 
of majors and required alternatives; this change is 
favorable 2 to Latin, the advantages of which are less 
evident to most students than are those of other 
subjects less remote as regards time and place. 
2. The humanistic as contrasted with the natural sciences 
have attained almost universally a marked ascendancy 
in the curriculum. Not only are Latin studies, in so 
far as they promote an acquaintance with Roman 
civilization, directly relevant to these interests, but 
whereas among European literatures the Latin holds 
a place in the second rank only, Roman civilization is 
not surpassed by any in availability to the "new 

1 With the growth of the elective system, increasingly likely to be substituted for 
Latin. 

2 In so far as it tends toward systematic planning of his work on the student's part, 
or still more toward the instituting or retaining by the colleges of a definite require- 
ment in classics. 
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humanities" as a field of research 1 and illustration. 
Furthermore, the primacy of these, and the interest 
in Latin studies thereby assured, is likely to be per- 
manent, for 

a) Their method is scientific; that is, they are in 
conformity with the principles generally accepted 
in modern attempts to understand and account for 
the world of phenomena; and 

b) The claim of their content — human experience — to 
priority over that of the other sciences 2 or of any 
other subject in the program of the liberal college 
has a sound logical basis in the axiom of the para- 
mount importance for man of an understanding 
of human nature, illustrated in the case of phi- 
losophy by the continued predominance there of 
the motive proposed by Socrates. 

1 Cf. Livingstone, cited above, p. 11, n. 1, for some advantages compensating the 
drawbacks of remoteness and lack of statistical material. 

2 For a natural scientist's estimate cf . R. D. Salisbury, "Geology in Education," 
Science, XLVII (April 5, 1918), 325 ff. 



